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close touch with the masses, but notwithstand-
ing this limitation of experience he possessed
dramatic gifts which place him among the
greatest French tragic poets.

EACINE, Wis., the county seat of Racine
County, twenty-four miles south of Milwau-
kee, on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of Root
River, and on the Chicago & North Western
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul &
Pacific railroads and electric lines. It has a
good harbor and there is freight and passen-
ger service by water. Racine is an impor-
tant manufacturing center, producing auto-
mobiles, malted milk, agricultural imple-
ments, flour, threshing machines and other
articles. Population, 1930, 67,542.

RACK, an instrument of torture, formerly
used to punish or to extract confessions
from suspected criminals. It consisted of a
large, open oblong frame made of four wood-
ea beams. The person to be tortured was
laid on his back on the floor space enclosed
by the rack, and his wrists and ankles were
bound to rollers at opposite ends of the
frame. The rollers were then rotated in
contrary directions until the prisoner con-
fessed (and was released) or his body was
rent. The rack was used by the Romans in
the flrst and second centuries, and many
Christians suffered upon it. It was also used
during the Inquisition,

RADCLITFE, ratfklif, COLLEGE, an ed-
ucational institution for women, founded at
Cambridge, Mass., in 1879, by the Society
for the Collegiate Instruction of Women. It
was at first known as the Harvard Annex
though it had no official relation with Har-
vard University until 1894, wh*n by act of
the General Court of Massachusetts its name
was changed to Radcliffe College, in honor
of Ann Radcliffe, the first woman to give a
money endowment to Harvard. The re-
quirements for admission and for degrees are
identical with those of Harvard College, and
the courses of instruction, in the main dup-
licates of those in Harvard College, are given
for the most part by members of the Harvard
University faculties. See HAEVARD UJTIVER-

EADIATA, in the classification of the
French naturalist Cuvier, the lowest of four
great divisions of the animal kingdom. The
classification was based on the fact that in
members of this group the parts of the body
are grouped radially like the spokes of a
See COELESTTBJRATA ; PROTOZOA.

EADIO
ADIO. People who live in
the United States and in
Europe are beginning to
feel that radio is an every-
day affair. Yet it is
probable that nearly one
half of the two billion
people who inhabit the
earth have never heard a
broadcast program. There
are millions of people in
China and in Africa who
have never even dreamt
that it is possible "to
catch music out of the
air." The beating of
jungle drums, flashes of light reflected from
a bright surface, smoke signals of the In-
dians, wigwagging with the arms are the only
methods of long distance communication
known to millions of people today. The
radio, like the telephone and the telegraph,
is a wonder of the present age, but common-
place among civilized peoples. Reaching
vast audiences, the radio challenges even the
press as one of the most effective instruments
for molding public opinion and creating
buying habits,
History of Radio. James Clerk Maxwell
worked out the basic principles of radio
theoretically in 1864; his mathematical
treatise has been called the electromagnetic
theory of radiation. The actual discovery
of radio was first made by Heinrich Hertz
in 1887 when he succeeded in transmitting a
feeble message across a room in his labora-
tory. After him, a number of men studied
the "Hertzian waves." Radio was still only
a series of technical experiments until the
work of IMareoni, who was able to transmit
messages a distance of 15 miles in 1897 and
across the Atlantic Ocean in 1901. This
constituted a marvelous step forward in the
field of communication; an age-old dream
of man had come true. Meanwhile, Fleming
had used a glass bulb, evacuated and con-
taining not only a hot filament, as in electric-
light bulbs, but also a cold metal plate, to
help receive the radio messages. In 1906,
Lee de Forest added a third element to the
.Fleming1 valve, a grid of wires between the
filament and the metal plate. This three-
element vacuum tube or triode opened a new
era in radio telegraphy and telephony. It
has since been developed and expanded into
more complex forms by researches of the